HISTORICAL    IMAGE    OF   NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE
representatives of this committee that he could not give out arms
without orders from above.  But the people took arms.
This is what Jefferson saw in France on the eve of Bastille Day.
In the same letter, he penned an illuminating account of the return
of Louis XVI from Versailles to Paris after the storming of the
Bastille. His account can be divided into two parts.
Here is Part One: "... the procession ... the King's carriage was
in the centre, on each side of it the States General, in two ranks, afoot,
and at their head the Marquis de La Fayette, as Commander-in-Chief,
on horseback, and Bourgeois guards before and behind."9 The
Bourgeois Revolution marched in procession with pomp, the King
in a gilded carriage, but controlled and protected by the representa-
tives of the leading class of the Revolution. The parliamentarians
tramped on foot on either side of the King; they were legislators, the
representatives of the people, but not men of formal pomp and
power. And this procession was protected by the armed Praetorian
Guard (Kropotkin and other historians have quite properly described
the Bourgeois National Guard as such). And, lest we forget, there
was a commander-in-chief; in fact, we can say that the Marquis de
La Fayette here revealed himself in his true historic role, that of the
transitional "man on horseback" of the Bourgeois Revolution.
And now, let us look at Part Two of this account: "About sixty
thousand citizens of all forms and colors, armed with the muskets of
the Bastile (sic) and Invalides, as far as they would go, the rest with
pistols, swords, pikes, pruning hooks, scythes, etc., lined all the ...
streets, doors and windows, saluted them everywhere with cries of
'vwe la nation'\ but not a single 'vive le roy' was heard."10 Remember-
ing what Tolstoy says of wills in history, we can here observe that
behind the apparent combination of wills there was a dangerous
division in the actual historical combination of wills.
"When a revolution has once begun," Kropotkin says in The Great
French Revolution,
each event in it not merely sums up the events hitherto accomplished; it
also contains the chief elements of what is to come; so that the contem-
poraries of the French Revolution, if only they could have freed themselves
from the momentary impressions, and separated the essential from the
accidental, might have been able, on the morrow of July 14, to foresee
whither events as a whole were thenceforth trending.11
Kropotkin's observation refers to the consequences of July 14 at
Versailles: it relates directly to the scene we have just described.
9 Ibid., p. 486.                                             10 Ibid.
11 Peter Kropotkin, The Great French Revolution (New York: Vanguard Press,
1927), 1,88.
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